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CATTLE SHOW 
At Bridgewater, on Wednesday, October 12, 1842, 


List of Premiums proposed by the Plymouth 
County Agricultural Society : 


FARMER. 











State Premiums. 

The Massachusetts Society for the Promotion of 
Agriculture, offer the following premiums for Stock, 
to be exhibited from any County of the Common- 
wealth, at Bridgewater, on Wednesday, the 12th 
of October, next, at the annual Cattle Show of the 
Plymouth County Agricultural Society, viz: 


For the best full-blooded Bull of an impor- 

ted breed, not iess than one year old, assu- 

rance being given that he shall be kept for use 

in the Commonwealth at least nine months, $20 
For second best, (ame requisitions, ) 10 
For the best milch Cow, full blood, of an 

imported breed, not less than three nor more 

than ten years old, with satisfactory evidence 

as to the quantity of her milk and the manner 


in which she has been fed, 15 
For second best, (same requisitions,) 7 
For the best full blooded Heifer, of impor- 

ted breed, that has been milked not less than 

three months, with satisfactory evidence of 

the quantity and quality of her milk, 10 
For second best, (same requisitions, ) 5 
For the best full blooded Heifer, of an im- 

ported breed, of any age, 5 
For the best pair of Working Oxen, takinz 

into view their size, power and training, 12 
For second best do. do. 6 


For the best pair of three years old steers, 
taking into view their size, power and training, 6 

For second best do. do. 

Claims to the above premiums must be entered 
in writing, with Benj. Guild, Esq., Boston, Record- 
ing Secretary of the Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Agriculture, on or before the Ist of Oc- 
tober next: also in like manner, notice must be 
given to Abram Washburn 2d, of Bridgewater, at 
least three days previous to the exhibition. 


Improvements. 


To the person who shall on the first day of 
September, 1842, have the largest quantity of 
Jand in the best state of preparation for Eng- 
lish mowing, which was swamp land or fresh 


meadow, June Ist, 1841, $25 
Second premium for the same object, 15 
Third do. do, 10 


To the person who shall before the first day 
of October next, produce the greatest quantity 
of cocoons by feeding the worms on the leaves 


of the Chinese mulberry tree or shrub, 15 
Second premium for the same object, 10 
Third do. do. 5 


{Claimants of the above premiums will be 
required to feed successfully, not less than 
6000 worms, and to state in writing the man- 
ner of cultivating the trees or shrubs on which 
the worms were fed, the kind of soil, the quan- 





tity and kind of manure, ifany used, &c. AL. 
so the manner in which the eggs were pre- 
served, the time and manner of hatching the 
worms, and all the particulars relating to feed- 
ing, taking care of the worms, and preserving 
the cocoons, with an account of the whole ex- 
pense, | 
To every person in the county who shall 
build before September, 1842, one hundred rods 
of stone wall, 9 
For every additional hundred rods, ] 
And in the same proportion for fractional 
parts of a hundred rods, after two hundred have 
been built. Provided the sum awarded shall 
not exceed $100, and in case the claims under 
the above offer shal] amount to more than that 
sum, the committee shall make a pro rata de- 
duction so as not to exceed $100. 
To the person who shall collect the great- 
est quantity of any kind of material, (except- 
ing manure from stock,) which in the opinion 
of the committee shall more than pay the cost 
of collecting and spreading on his farm, be- 
tween the first day of September last, and the 
first day of September next, not less than 400 
loads, 40 cubic feet considered a load, 20 
A second premium for the same object, not 


©o 


less than 300 loads, 15 
A third, not less than 250 loads, 12 | 
A fourth, not less than 200 loads, 10 
For the most accurate and satisfactory ex- 


periment in the application of manure, which 
was commenced according to the directions of 
the Trustees, in 1840, 25 

The committee are authorized to distribute 8 
vols. of the New England Farmer, and 8 of Mass. 
Ploughman. 

N. B. Claims to be made on or before the first 
day of August, 1842, tolsaac AupEn, East Bridge- 
water. Claimants, to entitle themselves to the 
above offered premiums, must make a particular 
statement in writing, of their several operations. 


Produce. 
For the greatest quantity of Wheat, raised 


on not less than one acre of land, nor less 

than twentyfive bushels, $15 
lor the next greatest quantity, not less than 

twenty bushels, 10 
For the next greatest quantity, do. do. 5 


For the best crop of Indian Corn raised on 
one acre, not less than 60 bushels, (75 Ibs. in 
the ear considered a bushel,) not to be harvest- 


ed before the 15th of October, 1842, 15 
For the next best crop, 10 
Next best do. 5 
For the greatest quantity of Barley on an 

acre, not less than 30 bushels, ~ 
Second premium, do. 5 


For the best crop of Potatoes of any kind, 
on not less than one acre of land, and not less 
than 400 bushels to the acre, 10 
For the next best do., not less than 300 
bushels, (56 Ibs. to be considered a bushel of 


every kind of root except onions,) 8! 


one acre, and not Jess than 50 bushels te the 
; acre, 8 
For the next best do. 6 

| For the greatest number of bushels of Rye 
| raised on an acre, and not lesa than 30 bushels, ° 8 
| . For the next best do. 6 
| For the greatest quantity of White Beans 
| 


| For the best crop of Oats on not less than 
| 


raised on half an acre, not less than 15 bush- 

els to the acre, 6 
{| For the next do. 4 
| For the greatest quantity of Carrots raised 
on not less than half an acre of land, and not 


| less than 300 bushels to the acre, 10 
| For the next greatest quantity on @ quarter 
of an acre, 5 


For the greatest quantity of Onions, on not 
less than a quarter of an acre of land, and not 
less than 75 bushels, 

For the greatest quantity of Sugar Beets 
raised on not Jess than a quarter of an acre of 
land, 5 

If the sugar should be extracted from the 
beets, anda satisfactory account of the proces- 
ses given, the premium will be trebled. 

For the greatest quantity of common Tur- 
nips on half an acre, not Jess than 300 bush- 


a) 





| els to the acre, 5 
| For the best crop of Ruta Baga Turnips on 
|half an acre, not Jess then 400 bushels to the 
tacre, 5 
For the best crop do. on not less than one 
quarter of an acre of land, 3 


The Committee are authorized to distribute 8 
vols. of the New England Farmer, and 8 of Mass. 
Plowman, as additions to the above premiums, or 
as gratuities to unsuccessful claimants, according 
to their judgment of merit. 

P.S. It will be required of claimants of the 
above premiums, to state in writing the condition of 
the land at the time the course of cultivation for 
the approaching season may commence, and the 
several operations in that cultivation ; and the 
amount of produce must be attested by the owner 
and one laborer. 

A certificate of the measurement of the land by 
some respectable surveyor, will be required. Claims 
to be made on or before Oct. 12th, 1842, but the 
} evidence of the amount of crops need not be _pro- 
duced until the Ist of November next. Communi- 
cations to be made to Anrnony Cottamore, Pem— . 
broke, Chairman of Committee on Produce. 

N. B. Without a strict compliance with the ¢ 
above conditions, the committee have determined . 
not to award premiums. 





Stock. 

For the best Milch Cow, not less than 3 

years old, $10 © 
For the next best do. 6 
For the best Heifer, having had a calf, 6 
For the next best do. 4 
For the best Heifer, not having had a calf, 

not less than one nor more than 3 years old, ie 
For the next best do, 4 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 





For the best Bull of native or mixed iecl, 





not Jess than one year old, 8 
For the next beat do, 5 | 
For the best Bull Calf, not less than five 

months old, 4 | 


For the next best do. 

For the best Heifer Calf, 

For the next best do. 3) 

The committee are authorized to distribute 3) 
vols. of the New England Farmer, and 3 of Mass. | 

’loughman. 


Beef Caltle and Swine. | 


For the best fat Ox, $10) 

For the next best do. 8 | 

For the best fat Cow, 6| 

For the next best do. 3) 

For the best Pigs of the Berkshire or Mack- 
ay breed, not Jess than three months old, a 
male and female, assurance being given that 
they shall be kept in the county at least one 
year frown the day of exhibition, 6 

The committee are authorized to distribute 2 
vols. of the New England Farmer, and 2 of Mass. | 
Ploughman. 

Cattle not to be removed from the pens before | 
one o’clock, P.M, Claimants for premiums on { 
stock, and beef cattle and swine, are required to} 
exhibit to the committee evidence of the mode of | 
rearing and treating animals offered for premium. 
The committees will please strictly to enferce this: 
requisition and award no premium for a milch cow, 
unless the quantity of mili and butter produced for | 
at least ten days in each of the months, June and | 
September, be accurately. stated. 

Animals must have been kept inthe county six 
months, to entitle them to premiums. 

Claims for stock of every sort, and entries for 
the plowing match, to be made on or before Octo- 
ber 8th, 1842, to Abram Wasuneurn, 2d, Bridge- 
water. 





Working Oxen and Steers: 


For the best pair of Working Oxen, raised 
and trained in the county, 

For the next best do. 

For the best pair of Steers, not less than 
two nor more than three years old, 

For the next best do. 

For the best pair of Yearling Steers, accus- 
tomed to the yoke, 5 

For the next best do. 3 


The committee are authorized to distribute 2 vols. 
of the New England Farmer and 2 of Mass. Plough- 
man. 


$10 


| 
6 


6 
3 


Plowing Match. 


The Plowing Match will commence at 9 o’clock, 
A. M. on the day of exhibition. 


Ist premium, $10 
2d = do. ca 
3d do, 6 
4th do. 4 
Sth = do. 3 


The work must be performed with one yoke of 
oxen, 


The committee are authorised to distribute 3 
vols. of the New England Farmer and 3 of Mass. 
Ploughman. 

Articles of the Dairy. 


For the best Butter, not less than 30 lbs, 
For next best do. not less than 20 lbs. 
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rn gree 
For the ten ‘hous not less than 150 lbs. 5 | 
For next best do. not less than 100 lbs. 3 | 
For the next best do. do. 2) 


The committee are authorized to distribute 2 | 
vols. of the New England Farmer and 2 of Mass. 
| Ploughman, 


Fruits and Vegetables. 
The Committee on Fruits and Vegetables 
are authorized-to distribute $20 for extraordi« 
; nary Fruits and Vegetables that may be de- 


| posited for exhibition. 20 


Pe 


Inventions. 

The Cominittee on Inventions are author- 
ized to distribute for inventions and improve- 
ments in the structure of implements of agri- 
culture, &c., as rewards of ingenuity, $20 

‘The committee are authorized to distribute 2 vols. 
of the New England Farmer and 2 of Mass. Plongh- 


man. 


Bonnels and Fancy Articles. 
The committee on articles of Usefulness 


and Fancy, are authorized to award $50 
Manufactures. 
The committee on Cloths and the most use- 
; ful articles of Household manufacture, are au- 
thorized to award in premiums, according to 
their judgment of the comparative excellence 
and utility of the articles presented, $75 
Cocoons and Silk. 
To the pereon who shall raise and exhibit 
the largest quantity of Cocoons, 4 
For the next greatest quantity, 3 
Forthe next do. do. 2. 


For every ounce of Wrought Silk, raised 
and worked in the county, 10 cents. 


Articles which have received a premium, are 
not entitled toa premium afterwards. If a com- 
petitor for any of the Society’s premiums shall be 
discovered to have used any deception or disin- 
genuous measures by which the objects of the So- 
ciety have been defeated, such person shall not 
only forfeit the premium which may have been 


>| awarded to him, but be rendered incapable of being 


ever after a competiter for any of the Society’s 
premiums. 

P. S. Cloths, fancy articles, products of the 
dairy, cocoons and. silks, articles of. invention, 
fruits, vegetables, &c., must be deposited in the 
Academy Hall, before 9 o’clock, A. M. on the day 
of exhibition. 

Articles manufactured out of the County of Ply- 
mouth not admissable. 


Premiums Claimable in Future Years. 

1. To the person who shall on the first day 
of September, 1843, have the largest quantity 
of land in the best state of preparation for 
English mowing, which is: now fresh meadow 


or swamp land, $25 
2. Second premium for the same object, 15 
3. Third do. do. 10 
4, To the person who shall make the most 

valuable and extensive general improvements 

on his farm, before September Ist, 1846, 50 
5. To the person who shall make the next 

most valuable improvements, 30 


6. For the most extensive forest of any sort 
of trees suitable for timber, raised from the 





For the next best do. do. 


seed, not less than 1000 trees to the acre, 





Ee 


which shall be in the most flourishing ein. 


~* 





tion, and more. than five years old in Septem- 
| ber, 1845, 

7. Second premium for the same object, 

8. Third do. do. 

9. ‘Vo the person who shall make the most 


30 


20 


| satisfactory experiment to determine the best 


time to cut oak and other forest trees which 
start from the stump, to insure the most flour- 
ishing succeeding growth, the premium claim- 
able in 1344, 

10. For the best plantation of oak or other 
forest trees, suitable for ship timber, not less 
than 1000 trees per acre, to be raised from 
the seed, which shall be in the most thriving 
condition, and more than three years old in 
September, 1847, 40 

11. Second premium for the same object, 25 


Claims to these preminms numbered 1, 2 and 3, 
must be made to J3aac Axpen, of East Bridgewa- 
ter, on or before the first day of June, 1842, that 
the committee may acquaint themselves with the 
condition of the land at that time, and become bet- 
ter qualified to judge of the actual improvements. 

Premiums not demanded within a year, will be 
considered as generously given to promote the ob- 
jeets of the Society. And on all premiums above 
five dollars, awarded to gentlemen not members of 
the Society, the Treasurer is directed to make a 
deduction of twentyfive per cent., to increase the 
funds. 

The Trustees will not consider themeelves oblig- 
ed by the terms of the above offers, to give a pre- 
mium in any case, when it shall be evident there 
has been no competition, nor more than ordinary 
exertion. 

All entries for premiums may be made by letters, 
post paid. Letters unpaid, will not be considered. 

By order of the Trustees, 
ANTHONY COLLAMORE. 

Bridgewater, Jan. 1842. 





Cabbage Worms.—A writer in the Southern Cul- 
tivator says, “he had a square of very fine cabba- 
ges in his garden, upon which the worms had com- 
meneed making great ravages. Pennyroyal was 
gathered and scattered over the cabbage heads 
plentifully, and the work of destruction ceased.” 
The writer did not know whether the discovery 
was a new one, bunt it seems to have been a very 
easy and effectual one, and well worth a trial.— 
Alb. Cult. 





For Bots in Horses.—Apply spirits of turpen- 
tine to the hollow of the breast, warm it in with a 
hot shovel : it will rout them immediately. 


For Cholic.—Put in a bottle 3 gills of spirits, 
say whiskey ; I spoonful of gunpowder; 1 spoon- 
ful of cayenne pepper, or 2 of black—add, if con- 
venient,a wild turnip grated; turn the mixture 
down and move it lively. Ifit is an obstinate case, 
repeat the dose, and he is well, in either wind, 
bloat, or gripe cholic, in short metre.—Southern 
Agriculturist. 





A Chance for the Industrious.—Gen. Wilson, of 
Iowa, in a late address, stated that the price of 
shoeing a horse in Iowa is $5, and that it takes a 
wagon load of corn to pay for it. He says a man 


who knows how to hammer iron, can make more 
money than a member of Congress. 
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For the N. E, Farmer. 


CUTTING HAY BY GUESS. 

Ma Epritror—I find in the N. E. Farmer of 
March 30th, an article headed “ No Guessing— 
Cutting of Hay,” from my old friend and townsman, 
Capt. Otis Brigham, and though it comes from so 
respectable a source, I fear that it is not quite or- 
thodox, and in my opinion is fraught with danger 
to the agricultural community. I have waited till 
today, expecting that an abler hand would have an- 
swered it: as it is not done, J feel constrained tuo 
say afew words. And my object in what I am 
about to guess, (for I have neither weighed nor 
measured) is, to remove the erroneous impression 
that I think might be made on the minds of some, 
by a cursory view of that article, ‘and that the 
king (agriculture) receive no damage.” 

Cutting hay is a subject on which I have read 
and thought such, and practiced a little. 

I have read the N. E. Farmer most of the time 
since its first publication, and there has been much 
written on this subject; and well there might be, 
for to the farmer it is an important one. And as I 
“labor working with my hands,” to get a living, 
and sometimes it not only makes my face sweat, 
but my back too, as I presume it does Capt. B.’s, 
for he says that he gets his bread by the sweat of 
his face, and I conclude he thinks the more sweat 
the more bread. Not so with me: the less sweat 
the better,—I want the ensiest way, and then [ 
sometimes have to eat my bread while my brow is 
moistened with sweat, especially when my porridge 
is quite warm. Fut there are other men, such as 
Buel, Lincoln and Webster, and many others, “ good 
men and true,” that do not farm to get a living, 
but, as Capt. B. says, “ live for the sake of farming.” 
Yes, I would say, live for the sake of farming—for 
the sake of doing good—and I hope for the inte- 
rest of the fariners, that they will live long—for.to 
these rich, scientific, independent minded experi- 
menters, the agricultural community are indebted 
for most of the very valuable improvements-that 
have been made in the king of sciences. 

As I was saying, cutting hay is an important 
subject. I have taken pains to consult these who 
I thought the most competent to judge in the case, 
and after very mature deliberation on the subject, 
I ventured to “ guess” that it would be best to cut 
my hay. And then the next question was, how 
shall Ido it? What is the best machine to do it? 
I went to Boston and examined all the hay-cutters 
I could find: I then went to Bolton, to see the 
Messrs. Whitneys’ machine with which they cut by 
horse power al] the hay for a large stock of cattle, 
I believe forty head. I next went to Worcester to 
see Mr Hovey’s cutter, and I think it a very good 
one; but he had never made one so large as I 
wanted, one to go by horse power. I finally 
guessed that Green’s was the best fashion | had 
seen, I accordingly went to Rhode Island anil 
consulted Mr Greene on the subject. I found that 
he was making precisely the thing I wanted. He 
said that it would cut, by a good horse power, ten 
hundred an hour. We soon struck a bargain for 
forty dollars, and he was to send it to me as soon 
as finished, and come and see that it performed 
according to the recommendation. The 30th of 
December he came, but my horse power was not 
quite ready to operate, and we concluded to do the 
best we coujd by hand, and found that it cut at the 
rate of 2000 lbs. in sixtythree minutes—nearly 
twice as much as was warranted. 

Since that time I have cut all my fodder for six 


| yearlings, three two year olds, four horses, four ox- 


them grown cattle, and ten of the cows gave milk 
al] winter, and required much more hay than they 
would have done had they been dry—whiich is 
about twenty per cent. more stock than I have 
usually kept. 
selling my stock and hay a few years since, my 
manure was less, and the season was unfavorable 
for grass, and my stock of hay was shortened, IJ 
should “ guess,” nine or ten tons. It is true that J 
have bought this season, as I generally do, severa] 
tons of coarse hay and straw to bed my cattle and 
hogs—three or four tons more than usual, and 
seme of it have cut for my cattle—and I have 
kept forty hogs, which is about three times my 
common number, and as fate would have it, they 
began at the commencement of cold weather to 
| wet their nests, and during the winter, notwitlistand- 
ling all my efforts to prevent it, they became the 
| most inveterate piss-a-beds, and it required very 
‘considerable daily draughts from the hay-mow to 
make them comfortable—enough to keep, I should 
“ guess,” three or four cows. It will be recollec- 











| fearful havoc of my hay. 


| * guess” that I should have made a saving of at 


| least thirty per cent. by cutting my hay. This) 


} you will perceive is cutting hay by “ guess.” 

But before I quit, 1 want to “ guess” a little at 
friend Brigham’s -“ no guessing.” 
place, I “ guess” that where friend B. weighed, he 
found that there was eight per cent. less given to 
the cattle and seven per cent. less wasted, or that 
was not eaten, when it was cut. Herel “ guess” is 
a saving of about fifteen per cent.—which is worth 
looking after in a large stock of cattle. 1 do not 
know as it has ever been a question amongst far- 
mers, whether cattle could be made to cat more or 
less by having the feed cut. A man, or a horse, or 
en ox, or hog, may eat too much as well as not 


en and thirtyeight cows—fiftyfive in all, most of 


And besides this, in consequence of 


ted that I did not commence cutting my hay till the | 
last of December, and by this time I had made | 
Now, if I had began to} 
| cut my hay the first of November, I will venture-to | 


And in the first | 


| no saving in the quantity of hay by cutting.” And 
he further says, “ Nor do I believe that good clear 
|hay pays the expense of cutting for any stock, un- 
jless it be for a horse.” Now, I would ask of what 
use it is to lay an article into the scales, and guess 
at the weight? If you intend to go by guess, dis- 
pense with the scales entirely and we will call it 
“guess” work. IT want facts, when I pretend to 
weigh, © * * * And now, Mr Edi- 
tor, to conclude this article, which [ fear will be 
considered like the old minister's sermon. After 
the delivery of it, he inquired of a friend how he 
liked it; but he declined answering directly, but 
the old divine pressed hin so lard that he eaid if 
he must give his opinion, he would say. that it was 
the leanest, the longest, and the lankest sermon that 
heeverheard, After you have looked at this scrib 
ble, you will lay it on the table, fling it’ under the 
‘table, or do with it as you please. With two or 
three more “ guesses,” I finish. Ihave “ guessed” 
by Capt. B.’s weighing, that there was a saving in 
geod clear hay of fifteen per cent. by cutting, and 
“ guess” that in poor hay and corn stover, the sav- 
ing would be three times as much. And I “ guess” 
that Capt. B. made some of -his calculations by 
moonshine, and that if he will wipe his glasses 
clear and teke good: clear sunshine, and take into 
view the whole subject—the good condition of his 
stock and the saving of fodder—he will come to 
the conclusion that there is a saving of at least 30 
| per cent.-by cutting hay, or I will lose my “ guess.’’ 
| SAM’L CHAMBERLAIN. 
Westboro’, April 18, 1842. 
This article from Mr Chamberlain, is more 
cutting upon Capt. Brigham than we like—for cer- 
‘tainly Capt. B. made a nearer approach to a fair 
| experiment than most others do who give us the re- 
| sults of chopping feed. ‘We were surprised at the 
| result at which he arrived, and we think that far- 
| ther experiments will show that he has not reached 
the bottom of the matter. But we have no dispo- 
sition to raise or join-in 2 laugh at him for whathe 
| has done and written. We insert Mr-C.’s commu- 


enough :—The question is, will hay that is cut, | nication because it expresses the opinion of a prac- 
afford enough mere nutriment or “stick by the ribs” | tical man upon a question of practical consequence, 
enough better, and be enough less wasted or left | and not because we think it justin itsdene towards 
that the cattle would not eat, and keep the cattle | Capt. Brigham.—Ep. 
in the same condition, to pay the expense and | , SS SEO eT Pee : 
trouble of cutting? I might cut the feed for my Cure for Canker Rash and Scarlet Fever.—W e 
cattle and they might be in so high order in the | Fe requested by an aged and esteemed friend, to 
spring, that I might think that their extraordinary | &!Ve for the benefit of the public, now so severely 
condition might amply pay for cutting. But there |afflicted inher families by this frightful malady, 
might another queetion arise: have they not eaten the following. recipe for the cure of scarlet fever 
enough more in consequence of having the food /and canker-rash. It was the only medicine admin- 
cut, to make a balance against cutting ? In order | istered by the late Dr. Porkins, of Dartmouth ¢ ol- 
to know whatia the best way, we must take into lege, in these cases ; and it rarely if ever failed of 
view the condition of the stock, the expense of cut- effecting acure. Its simplicity renders it not only 
ting, and the quantity of hay consumed. available to every family in the community, but vs 
Friend B. says that “coarse clover and coarse |% guarantee of its harmlessnesa, if it does not ef- 
meadow hay pays well for cutting, because cattle fect a cure. R 
will eat more, not‘less.” 1 rather “guess” that Recipe.—Take the inner sole of an old shoe, 
friend B. guessed” at that. for he dees not pre- | and burn it to a coal—pulverize this coal, and ad- 


tend that he weighed for it—and as for their eat- minister half a teaspoonful, with three or four drops 
ing more for having it cut, I ** guess” that he did 
not “ guess” right, for it is rather against all expe- 
rience on the subject—and as to the gain or loses 
on the cows kept on cut feed a week and then on 
whole hay, Capt. B. does not pretend even to 
“ guess’—and the time is so short, that it could not 
be determined with any degree of certainty, if the 
gain or loss were not very marked. 

He says that he “is thoroughly convinced (by 
which I “guess” that he “ guesses”) that there is 





lof spirits of turpentine, every half hour. It can be 
rendered more palatable by sugar, if neceasary.— 
| Haverlall (N. H.) gis. 
| Cure for Rheumatism.—Take a mess of rock- 
weed ; boil it two hours till the liquor has the ap- 
| pearance of thin glue; with this rub the part affect- 
|ed, and immediate relief will follow. 

Deacon Jacob Dodge, of Wenham, tells us he 
| has tried this and found it an excellent recipe.-- 
Mass. Ploughman. 
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From Dr. Dana’s Muck Manual. 


IRRIGATION, 


better manure is water. 
Jess is it fit for irrigation. 


Pure water acts only by its air. 
posed to air, absorbs different proportions of its 
oxygen and nitrogen. This is a very slow process. 
It is found that most natural waters give out, by 
boiling, from every hundred cubic inches of water, 
3 1-2 cubic inches of air. This air contains 8 or 9 
per cent. more oxygen than an equal bulk of com- 
mon air. Water is generally filled or saturated 
with air; it will take up no more by a month’s ex- 
posure. If this water is boiled, and again exposed 
to air, it will absorb, in 24 hours, as follows: Let 
there be taken any number of measures of air, 
which are composed of 20 of oxygen and 84 of ni- 
trogen. If 100 measures are absorbed by water, it 
is in this proportion—46.43 of nitregen, 53.57 of 
exygen : so that oxygen is three times more ab- 
sorbable than nitrogen. 


H, now, there is expelled by boiling, the air | 
from pond or river water, it is found to contain | 
45.29 of nitrogen, 18.63 of oxygen: so that two| 
thirds of the oxygen have disappeared ; this is the 
only fact which concerns the farmer. The oxy- 
gen has beem absorbed by natural waters, and two 
thirds retained. What has become of it? It'has 
gone—it is not said ali of it, but in irrigation a 
Jarge portion—to convert insoluble into ‘soluble 


geine.. Irrigation is chiefly employed on grass 
lands. The green sward here may not be broken 
up» What if it wae? What if, by plowing, it 


was exposed to the action of the air? Remember 
the properties of geine. Air converts the insoluble 
to souble, by forming carbonic acid—that is,the 
air combines with the carbon of the geine,"and 
forms that gas. Give the geine this oxygen, con- 
densed in water: wet it with this concentrated oxy- 


gen, crowd it into geine, as would be done by over- | 


flowing a meadow with water. It penetrates every 
crack and cranny, and every mole’s-eye hole; it 
expels the carbonic acid imprisoned under the sod. 
It is doing the same work upon the untouched 
green sward, which would be effected by plowing 
and tillage. The long and the short of the whole 
action of irrigation with pure limpid water is, that 
its absorbed oxygen, converts insoluble to soluble 
geine. Is this explanation which science offers, 
confirmed by practice? The appeal is made to 
all who have attended either to the theory or prac- 
tice of irrigation, to bear witness to its truth. Is 
it not admitted that running waters are alone fit for 
this purpose? That after remaining a few days, 
they ore abated anda new flood must cover the 
land? Is not thie necessity of renewing at short 
periods, the covering of water, which shows no de- 
posit, a proof that it has given up some invisible 
agent to fertilize the earth? This invisible agent 
isoxygen. Is it not evident from the extreme 
slowness with which air is absorbed by water, that, 
if it were not for the running water, which every 
few days replaces that which has acted, that the 
practice of irrigation with pure water could be never 
successful ? 


This is the principle, a principle which, having 
been wholly overlooked, has led to a waste of 


All water ex- | 
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many minds, the odor, if not of a bad, at least, of a | bulk of the deposit. 


time and money, and has. given. to irrigation, in| finely d 


ivided estate of the silicates which form the 
The carbonic acid of the sir 


useless practice. Where, guided by this light of | acts on exch atom of silicate, while owing to the 

Before it can be understood how irrigation acta, | science, grass lands can be irrigated, let it be! geine having been, as it were, irrigated, the oxy- 
jet it be considered how pure water acts ; it is not; done. If the experience of the most enlightened gen of the air and water, must put that into a 
said rain water, for that acta in a double way, both | agriculturists in Europe is- not all deception, by | state to evolve carbonic acid. Hence, the silicates 
by its purity and impurity. The more impure, the ‘simple irrigation with running water, the farmer are at once decomposed, and their alkali liberated. 


to rake off one. 


| 
| ter; the salts.and suspended matter, 


genial mud of freshets. 


Perhaps the effects due | ¢ or 
‘to this cause, cannot be better illustrated, than by ;in some humble degree to imitate, 


The purer water is, the may cut two tons of hay, where he torls and sweats | How beautiful! It seems like a special interposi- 


tion of that Beneficent Power, whose blessings, 


| But by far the most fertile source of increasing | While they fill us with wondering admiration, at 
crops by irrigation, is found in the impurity of wa- the infinite skill which directs every change in the 
the slime and | material universe, should teach us also, that these 


hanges are held up to us, not only to admire, but 
Whenever 


|a statement of those substances and their amount, | man, “ the faithful servant and interpreter of na- 
| which fill the waters of the Merrimack—a flood of | ture,” has thus learned the Jessons propounded by 


| blessings ! 
‘din and hot haste of manufacture, 
| was the earthquake, which thundered and trembled, 
‘and rolled away under the feet of the fierce sol- 
'diery, in an ancient battle. In the year 1838, 
| during twentythree days of freshets, from May till 
| November, no less than 71,874,063 pounds of geine 
_and salts rolled by the city of Lowell, borne sea- 
|ward. During the five days of the great freshet, 
\from January 28th to February Ist, 1839, no less 


than 35,970,807 pounds of the same matter rolled 


by, at from the rate of 112, 128 pounds, to 20,405,- 
397 pounds per day; each cubic foot of water bear- 
ing onwards from 1 1-2 to 30 1-2 grains. This is 
only the suspended matter. 


| 
' 





which rolls by those engaged in the ; an Infinite mind, he finds when he humbly imitates 
as unheeded as} nature's laws, she is a kind and indulgent parent. 


She opens her hand liberally, and gives fertility by 
irrigation, and rivers and streams like holy water 
sprinkled by a reverend father, fructify all they be- 
dew. With hearts thus attuned by the observa- 
tion of the laws of nature, they respond to the gen- 
tle vibrations, caused by the descent of genial and 
fertilizing showers. 

Rain is only natural irrigation: the water is 
found, like that of rivers, rich in oxygen and or- 
ganic matter. ‘I'he fertilizing power of rain, is re- 
ferred to the same causes which lead to irrigation, 
to the salts and geine, which rain water contains. 


That which is chemi- | Several chemists have proved the existence of sa- 


| cally dissolved by the waters, the fine filmy deposit, | !ine matters and organic substances in the air. The 


grosser matters subside, and the matter ordinarily 
suspended in the water of the river added to the 
above, for the year 1838, give a grand total of 
839,181 tons of salts and geine, which were rolled 
down in the water of the Merrimack river. 

What is thia matter? Is it of any agricultural 
value? The answer to the first question wil! an- 
swer both. The dissolved salts are sulphate and 


the water has settled, is composed of one half of 
geine, and the remainder of salts of lime and sili- 
cates. The great agricultural value is found in 
j the clayey deposit which occurs in the first few 
_days, The coarser part, that which collects about 
the foot of rocks, and falls, and eddies, is composed 
as follows : 


Geine, 3.92 
Silex, 72.70 
Oxide of iron, 9.15 
Alumina, 8.30 
Lime, 0.51 
Magnesia, 0.10 


But considering the elements as we have usually 
| treated them, as silicates, salts and geine, the com- 
position of the several deposits is shown in the fol- 
lowing table : 

Geine. 


Soluble. 
The'coarse de- 


Sulph. Phos. of Sili- 
Insotu. of lime. lime. cates. 


onit above, ¢205 186 0.74 0.90 9444 
Freshet, 1839, 5.40 6.50 234 1.20 84.66 
Freshet, July 

718,739, (880 630 220 0.60. 91.20 


If the doctrine of the action of silicates, salts 
and geine, upon each other when aided by growing 
plants, is considered, it cannot fail to be perceived 
that the fertility of soils, periodically overflowed by 
turbid waters, is owing to the elements, salts and 
geine which it contains, and to the exquisitcly 





geate of lime, and the fine deposit occurring after | 


| 
| 





which occurs in a few days after the coarser and | falling rain carries down with it salts of ammonia, 


of lime, and a flocky organic matter. These all 
may be supposed floating in the air, The dry 
soils give to the winds an impalpable dust, its sili- 
eates and geine. When hailstones, which have 
been formed in the regions of perpetual frost, exhi- 
bit alinost the same substances which are contained 
in rain water, the height at which these matters 
float, would almost compel the supposition that 
they exist in a gaseous state. From the examina- 
tion of hailstones, by Girardin, a French chemist, 
it appears that no sensible trace of ammonia was 
detected during the evaporation of their water, but 
there was found « notable quantity of lime and sul- 
phuriec acid ; and above all, a large proportion ofan 
organic substance containing nitrogen. Melted 
hailstones have the appearance of water, contain- 
ing a drop or two of milk; by standing, the water 
grows clear, and the flocky matter which settles, 
burns with the smell of animal matter, and evolves 
ammonia. 

It is a question whether even at tlie Giessen la- 
boratory, this was not the source of the ammonia 
there discovered in rain water. It is taken for 
granted, that the ammonia in rain water existed as 
a volatile carbonate, because it was found to pass 
over in distillation. So did a volatile produet, 
which always discolored the crystals of sal ammo- 
niac, procured by adding muriatic acid to the dis- 
tilled water. This coloring matter, was noticed a 
century ago by Margraf. Later chemists have 
also detected ammoniacal salts in rain water, but 
no volatile carbonate of that base. It is well knowa 
that muriate of soda arises in evaporation, so does 
chromate of potash, and severa! other salts. If in 
distilling rain water, the ammonia did not pass 
over in the volatile organic discoloring product, it 
may have gone over as muriate of ammonia. It is 
not questioned that ammoniacal salts exist in rain 
and snow water. The fact that it there exists as 


carbonate, seems to be assumed, and is incompati- 
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ble with the salts which have been heretofore ob- 
tained, from rain, snow and hail, This subject 
has of late excited much attention, and as the ex- 


ence of agriculture. Atall events, the experiment 
should be extensively tested, as the results are 
deemed certain, while the expense is comparatively 


istence of salts.in snow, is intimately connected | nothing. 


with the old saying, that “the snow is the poor 
man’s manure,” it may be worth while to examine 
the foundation of this proverb. 


and is supported by experiment. 





SALTPETRE FOR CORN. 


A friend has placed in ‘our hands a newspaper, 
from which we have copied the following article 
from the Waterlown Standard, Asa corroboration 
of the statement there made, we were lately in- 
formed by Dea. Saml. Raynolds, for many years an 
intelligent and careful farmer of Long Meadow, 
Mass., now of West Haven, that he has long been 
accustomed to soak hia seed corn in a solution of 
saltpetre, and that its effects, as a protection from 
insects, and in giving a rapid and healthy growth 
to the plants, were such as to astonish all who 
were not accustomed to use it. Mr Claudius Al- 
len, one of the best farmers in New Haven county, 
also stated to us a few days since, that he had oc- 
casionally, for several years past, applied to his 
corn in the hill a small quantity of earth taken 
from under his barns and other buildings ; that the 
application was always followed with gratifying 
results—sometimes with as marked effects as those 
stated in the Standard. On one occasion, several 
years since, Mr Allen took a quantity of earth from 
the bottom of his cellar, and placed it around the 
apple trees in his orchard; the consequence of 
which was, a luxuriant growth of grass, which has 
continued annually up to the last season. It is 
well known that the earth taken from beneath old 
buildings is strongly impregnated with nitre ; and 
this satisfactorily eccounts for ita fertilizing effects. 
So fully is Mr Allen. convinced of the value of 
saltpetre, that he and one of his neighbors have 
together ordered from Boston. half a ton of the ar- 
ticle in its crude state, which-they propose to apply 
to different crops during the coming season, in va- 
rious ways. ‘The results of their experiments we 
hope to publish in the fall.—Conn. Farmer’s Gaz. 


The following is the article from the Watertown 
Standard, alluded to above: 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 


Hart Mussey, Esq., of this village, took a small 
portion of the seed corn with which he planted a 
field, and soaked it in a solution of salt nitre, com- 
monly called ealtpetre, and planted five rows with 
the seed thus prepared. Now forthe result. The 
five rows planted with corn prepared with saltpetre, 
yielded more than 25 rows planted without any 
preparation. ‘The five rows were untouched by the 
worms, while the remainder of the field suffered 
severely by their depredations. We should judge 
that not one kernel saturated with saltpgtre was 
touched, while almost every hill in the adjoining 
row, suffered severely. No one who will examine 
the field, can doubt the efficacy of the preparation. 
He will be astonished at the striking difference 
between the five rows and the remainder of the 
field. 

Here is a simple fact, which if seasonably known 
would have saved many thousands of dollars to the 
farmers of this county alone, in the article of corn, 
It is a fact which should be universally known, 
and, in all probability, one of the greatest discove- 
ries of modern times in the much neglected sci- 





Like all others of | spring. 
this class, it will be found to rest on observation, | 





Mr M. also stated as to the result of another ex- 
periment tried upon one of his apple trees last 
It is a fine thrifty, healthy tree, about 
twentyfive or thirty years old, but has never in any 
one year produced over about two bushels of ap- 
ples. While in blossom last spring, he ascended 
the tree, and sprinkled plaster freely on the blos- 
soms, and the result is, that it will this year yield 
twenty bushels of apples. Now if the plaster will 
prevent the- blast, it is a discovery of great impor- 
tance. Mr M. was led to make the experiment by 
reading an account of the production of trees ad- 
joining a meadow whiere plaster had been sown at 
a time when there wae a light breeze in the direc- 
tion of the orchard, the trees contiguous to the 
meadow bearing well while the others produced no 
fruit. 





From the Farmer's Gazette 


GEESE. 

Mr Strorer—I have seen much in your paper 
about hens, but I do not recollect seeing any thing 
about geese; and as it has become a practice 
among farmers in this vicinity (especially those 
who are blest with one or more fine girls,) to keep 
them, I will give my views how I think the best 
way is to raise them. 

It is often said that young geese are not worth 
much the first year for goslings. The reason is 
very obvious to my mind: they are not apt to lay 
soon enough. They should be fed well through 
the winter, and especially the last partof it. The 
eggs should be kept in a cool dry place until the 
goose begins to set, and then should be put ina 
tub sawed from a barrel or lime cask, which will 
prevent their rolling out of the nest. When hatch- 
ed, the goslings should be taught to eat corn as 
soon as possible; for when the grass becomes 


short and tough, and feathers begin to grow, they | 


are very apt to die unless they are fed, or trespass 
too much on the meadows. When their feathers 
are grown, they will live very well without feed- 
ing. 

The yeung ones should be picked twice in each 
season, and the old ones three or four times; 
which will have a tendency to keep off_the lice. 

Hamden, April 6, 1842. R. 


Disease in Hens.—We have recently seen a 
form of disease in hens, which te us is a novel one, 
although it may not be to others who have had 
more experience. A few days since, one of our 
hens was found with her head turned round as if 
looking over her back. She was evidently in pain; 
kept stepping backwards (never going ahead,) and 
almost continually kept up @ suppressed cackling, 
as if frightened. She remained. in this state after 
being discovered, during the whole of one day, 
when she was killed. A day or two alter, we 
were informed that three hens belonging to our 


near neighbors, were similarly affected—all of | 


which we believe died. If any of our readers can 
account for this singular disease, or propose a re- 
medy, its publication would be gratifying to us, 
and probably to others.— Ibid. 





The Royal Agricultural Society of England num- 
bers upwards of 6000 members. 


From the Farmer’s Cahinet 


BIRDS. 


Mr Editor—As the season has again arrived 
when the feathered tribes begin to make their ap- 
pearance amongst us, I wish to say a few words on 
a subject that has received the attention of far 
abler pens than mine; but a wish to cast my mite 
into the common treasury on the score of humanity, 
has induced me also to put pen to paper. We all 
| know that from the time when these little harmless 
| friends of the farmer first arrive in the spring, un- 
(til the day of their departure in the autumn, they 
are made the subjects of an unceasing, bitter per- 

secution, merely for the sport and fun of the most 
| worthless partof society. ‘These valuable servants 
of the farmer, who work for him day after day, and 
receive nothing for their labor, securing his fruit 
'and crops from destruction, are killed off just for 
| sport ; and areckless spirit of destruction is en- 
| gendered, which, in the-young, is often the fruitful 
| source of crime and punishment in after life. Now, 
I hold it wrong to take away the life of any of 
| God’s creatures for fun or pastime—imuch more, 
\those that are of such service to man. Nothing 
|was made in vain; every living thing, from the 
ephemeral insect’ up to man, was made for some 
use. ‘T'rue, there are some of our birds—the crow, 
the hawk and the black-bird—that are supposed to 
do considerable injury at certain seasons of the 
year, yet it may be fairly presumed that the good 
they do far overbalances the injury; for observe 
the immense number of worms and bugs of every 
description that are destroyed by the black-birds 
through the summer. It is also true that they 
will help themselves to a little corn at harvest, but 
how infinitely small is the quantity they destroy, 
when compared with that which is destroyed by the 
cut-worm! But those birds which are of the 
greatest use to the farmer, are they which suffer 
the most—namely, the robin, the blue-bird, and 
the tom-tit; and so fast as their numbers decrease, 
in the same proportion do the tribes of hurtful in- 
|sects increase ; and should this destructive spirit 


| 








continue for a few years longer, it will be difficult 
for the.farmer to raise any crops at all. Let there- 
fore thefarmers rise up as one man, and stop the 
| wanton’ destruction of the Jnoffensive creatures: 
let them teach their children the insanity and cru- 
elty of the practice, and let the public teachers of 
schools inculcate the blessed doctrines of humanity 
to brutes and kindness to every thing that has life ; 
especially to abstain from dsstroying birds and 
robbing their nests. But more particularly, let 
/every farmer do his utmost to keep from off his 
|property those miscreants whose sole business 
| seems to be to prowl about the country with the 
| gun, and waste their time in the unprofitable em- 
| ployment of destroying the lives of animals that, 
after all the labor, are not worth a tenth part of 
the cost of powder and shot; and this they will do 
in their own defence, when they see the importance 
of the subject, and experience the loss which is 
yearly accruing from the destruction of these their 
most valued friends, and witness the injury done to 
their fences, fruit trees, and crops in general, by 
the trespass of a company of freebooters, who are 
| generally the off-scouring of society. Let then 
our farmers look to it, before it be too late. 
E. BIERER, Jr. 
Union Town, Fayette Co., Pa. 








The greatest nobility is that of a noble beart. 
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mistaken on this point, the reasons for ridging are surely 
very strong. An acre on flat surface, with rows 15 in- 
cles apart, requires fiom 18 to 24 days work to hoe and 
weed it three times. On ridges 24 inches apart, where 
the horse can be used, the labor would be but little more 
than halfas much. ‘Sow fram the 10th to 20th of May. 
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ROOT CROPS. 

The tone of the agricultural press for several years 
past, has been decidedly in favor of cultivating roots to 
be eaten by cattle and swine. Many furmera, of accu- | in the soil they like, and inthe mode of treatment they 
rate observation and sound judgment, after years of expe- require, Each prefers a warm, moist and rich soil. 
rience with these crops, prize them highly, and continue | They are great water drinkers, and if they once onlin | 
their cultivation. There are some, however, of good much from lack of moisture, they never recover ned 
judgment too, who after years of trial, have abandoned from the check then received. ‘The preparation of the | 
their cultivation. Our opinion is in favor of these crops. | ground is the same as for carrots, when they «are sowed 
We find from our minutes of past years, that allowing jon rinlges. The sugar beet is very valuable for milch 
forty dollars per acre for manure, including the cost of | cows, causing a full flow of rich milk. 


spreading, that carrots, sugar beets, and ruta bagas, can | ‘There prevails an opinion-that the mangel wurtzel is 
be raised for about 15 cts. per bushel, taking the crops as | unfriendly to the health of cattle. We think-this, partly 
they averaged for four successive years. ‘The carrots | at least, the result of prejudice. 


have not cost more than the others. Though in some | ee aah a0 diets hte he Geet Sens, Geneat 
seasons and on some soils, the beets and ruta bagas have | 


jan half tb. of seed-per acre. 
given larger crops than the carrots, yet ey er — fans 
as often been less productive. «The beet is liable to suf- ; 
fer, and almost anes suffer, from drought, and the RUTA BAGA. 
ruta baga will blight or be injured by worms. The This root does best on a dryish soil, light, and inclin- 
carrot is less liable to suffer from the extremes of wet | ing to sandy or gravelly. The manure from our barn- 
and dryness, and it has fewer enemies. We have raised | yards, stables and hoy-yards, oftener- causes a fine growth | 
it about as choap per bushel as any root, taking the crop | of leaves and on army of worms, than it does a good 
of several successive years into theaccount. Our crop | growth of sound ruta baga roots. We have found bone 
has average 450 busbelg per acre or more dust a very valuable manure for this crop. A compost 
of 6 loads of soil, 6 of muck, 6 of sand, and 15 bushels of 
bone, the whole wet with 600 gallons of soapboiler’s salt 
or-spent ley, will be our dressing for this crap on one 
halfan acre the present season. With a dressing con- 
sisting of soil, bone and ley, we last year obtained as 
| fair and sclid roots as we ever saw, and at the rate of 
more thin seven hundred bushels per acre—though our 
rows were 30 inches epart. One season we used bone 
alone—the roots were fairer and better than in the con- 
tiguous rows on barn manure; and were less eaten not 
roceat, has proved more productive than the yellow : it | only by.worms, but by the fly. A compost of muck 
grows partly out of ground, and is for that reason more | a4 sand, in the proportions of one of sind to two of 
easily harvested. Its comparative quality has not yet muck, and a bushel of ashes and three quarts of salt to 
been satisfactorily ascertained. each thirty bushels of muck, and sand, we should be 
For this crop we prefer a light but deep seil—loamy, | more willing to use on dry land for this crop, than we 
orasandy loam, Soils somewhat gravelly, if plowed | should strong dung. We wiil not recommend this, for 
deep, are friendly to this root. The land should be | we have not tried it:—We mention it, because we have 
well dressed with fine manure, which should be well | much confidence that it would do well, and also be- 
mixed in by plowing and harrowing. cause itis a compost which many farmers can make 
If one intends to sow upon a flat surface, a convenient with much convenience. Should you be so unfortunate 
way of preparing is to plow about three furrows on each | 88 to lose acalf, a lamb, a Pig, a cow, or should the 
side of a land, and then rake whatever stones or Jumps | Meat in your barrel become tainted, cut B® fine and 
there may be on them, imio the furrow. last plowed ; distribute it through the heap, for this wiil furnish the 
when this has been done, plow three furrows more, and only ingredient m which we suppose the hesp to be de- 
rake again; and so on until the whole is finished. Then ficient—that is, ammonia. A smali quantity only of 
gow the seed in rows about 15 inches apart; from 1 1-2 | 800d dung in the heap, probably would not produce the 
to 2 Ibs. of seed is needed per acre. evils we have experienced from pure and strong dung— 
viz: rank foliage and hosts of worms. 


SUGAR BEET. 


The sugur beet and mange! wurtzel are very similar 











CARROTS—SOIL FOR ‘THEM, &c. 


There is nv better root, so far as quality goes, and so 
far as its fitness for all kinds of stuck is regarded, than 
the carrot. Given to cows, it makes rich milk, and 
sweet and yellow butter. Horses, oxen and swine, all 
do well upon it. The Long Orange is most extensively 
cultivated, and is a gvod variety. The White carrot, 
which is not general known, for its introduction here is 





But if one chooses to sow on ridges, (and this:is proba- 
bly the most economical way,) then, after the manure 
has been wel! worked into the surface, take a horse ; é ; 
plow and turn two back furrows together, thus making against destruction of the crop by the fly, and in that 
a ridge: continue to do this until the whole piece is put | ©48*> two Ibs. may be put on. Sow from the 20th of 
in ridges. Rake the tops of the ridges, and then sow June to the Ist of July. 

w on the top of each. These ridges may be 20 ate ts 
10 24 inches natin If the latter tnmnbts the horse POTATOES—FOR STOCK. 
plow or small cultivator may be used in the after tillage. On farms where the potato usually jyields well with- 
Ridging, compared with the flat surface, requires less | out much manuring, and with very negligent cultivation, 
seed ; it gives fewer rows tu weed and thin, and fewor | as we are told it often.dees in the interior, and as we 
to dig at harvest time. he result of our observation | know it will on newly reclaimed meadow lands, and on 
atid inquiries is, that the ridged ground usually gives as | new lands, or lands that are subjected to the plow for 
many bushels per acre as the flatsurface. If we are not | the first time—in such places no other crop, probably, 


The ground for this crop should be ridged ; one pound 
of seed per acre will be ample, unless you wish to guard 

















will be found more profitable. The potatois more valu- 
able per bushel than the carrot, the beet, or the ruta 
baga, and wherever it can be produced at the same cost, 
it is to be preferred. In this vicinity, the Long Red or 
La Plata is the most productive and must profitable on 
all lands where it can be planted early. The quality of 
this was formerly inferior, but for the last few years it 
has proved about as good a table potato, from March to 
July, as any variety that is common in this region. 

On very moist and orf clayey soils, flat-shaped pota- 
toes are said by-some good observers to do better than 
round or oblong round ones—or rather, perhaps we 
should say, that on light and dry soils, the round and 
oblong round do better than the kidney-shaped and egg- 
shaped. 

ENGRAFTING-WAX. 

An experienced man at the business of engrafting, ob- 
jects to the use of rosin or any other similar substance 
in his engrafting wax: such substances burn or heat too 
much. Two parts of beeswax and one of tallow make 
his wax. While this isin a melted state he dips cheap 
tape into it and then winds the tape into balls. “With 
this tape thus greased, he binds in his scions; with his 
composition he fills the cleft in the centre of the stock, 
and ail places where the air or water could gain admis- 
sion. When a stock is large, he binds around it a wide 
strip of woollen cloth, so that it shall extend about an 
inch above the stock and form a dish or cup, which he 
fills with earth. “He never puts scions in water. When 
a scion has been cut off at at the top, he puts wax on 
the top. 








THE SEASON. 


When our last paper went to press, a cold rain storm 
of two or three days continuance, was just closing. 
Since then we have had variable weather, but mostly 
pleasant. The peach blossoms opened on Thursday, the 
2ist. The season is several days in advance of the ave- 
rage of years. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS. 
Our thanks are due to Jordan & Co. for a copy of 
Weeks’'s Treatise on Bees. 





Likewise to Chas. Robinson, Esq., for a copy of the 
Transactions of the New Haven Horticultural and New 
Haven County Agricultural Societies, for 1841. 


We are aiso indebted to the New York State Agricul- 
tural Society, for a copy of their Transactions for 1841. 


“This is a well bound and neat volume, of 411 pages. 


We ure pleased to see that Society embodying its doings 
in this convenient form for preservation and reference. 


Wounds in a Tree.—Melt a pound of tar with four 
ounces of tallow, add half an ounce of saltpetre, and stir 
the whole together. A coatof this composition applied 
toacut or bruise, will prevent decay, and cause the 
wound to heal. Before applying it, all unsound timber 
should be cleared away.— Hartford €our. 





It is said thatif onions be planted in the same hill 
with vines, they will protect the latter from the depre- 
dations of the striped bug. 





A Rochester paper says there is a third more wheat 
on the ground in Genesee county now, than there was 
last spring. 





17B.'s communication will be given, and his inqui- 
' ries answered, in our next, 
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FHERMOMETRICAL, 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of the I'hermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Nortierly exposure, for the week ending April 24. 











April, 1842. | 6,A.M.| 12, M.| 6,P.M. | Wind. 
Monday, 18} 40 37 33! «Cz; 

‘J uesday, 19} 39 43 “a | & 
Welnesday, 20| 42 | 59 50 | N. E. 

Thursday, 21 48 65 | 53 E. 

Fri lay, 22 46 | 80 | 73 | Ww. 
Saturday, 23| 54 68. | 6&2 . 

Sunday, a es. 3.1 . 1S. 
BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mosnay, April 25, 1842 


Reported furthe New England Farmer. 


At Market 265 Beet-Cattle, 12 pairs Working oxen, 
15 Cows and Calves, 200 Sheep, and 1500 Swine. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle. We quote a few extra cattle at 
$6 25. Secwnd quality, $5 50 2575. ‘Third quality, 
$4 75 a5 25. 

Working Ozen —Very few sales effected, 75, 80, 90, 
and $115. 

Cows and Calves. Sales 23, 25, 28, 30,35, and $38. 

Sheep.—Lots, 3 25, 3 75, 425, and $5 00. 

Swine. —Lots.to peddle, 3 5-8 a 4 for sows, and 4 5-8 
a5 for.barrows. Large Barrows at about 4cts. 
retail, from 4 to 5 1-2. 





“WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected utth great care, weekly. 


SEEDS. ‘Herds Grass, $2 75 to 3 00 per bushel. Red Top, 


40 to 45 cents. Clover—Northern, 11 to 12c.—Southern, 10 
allc. Flax Seed, 81 59 tol 85 bu. . Lucerne, 26 c.per lb. 
Canary Seed, $3.59 a 4 00 per bushel. 

GRAIN. Sales of yellow flat corn 66, 66 1-2, and 67e; 
per bushel ; northern round, 67 1-2c. Oats, few in market, 
and in better demand ; sales northern Rye, 70c per bushel. 


Corn—Northern, bushel — to——do. Round Yellow — 
a — —do. Southern Flat Yellow 66 a 67 —White do. 58259 
--Barley — a — —Kye, Northern, 70 a — —Oats, South- 


ern 45 a 47—Northercn do. 48 to 50—Beans, per bushel .75 
al 50. 

FLOUR. Sales consist of Fredericksburg-at $5 94, cash, 
und $6 12 on 4 mos; Baltimore wharf, garlicky, $5 62, cash, 


and do City Mills, 85 87, on 4 mos ; Howard street, $6 cash, | 


| , Great improvements have heen made the past year in the 
orm a 


Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. $6 12a — —do | has 


and $6 12a 6 18 3-4, on short credit; Genesee, $6 62 1.2, 
and fancy, $6 69-cash ; 400 bbls Ohio, $6 13 3-4, and 600 do. 
do. to arrive, $6 a 6 12 1-2 per bbl. 


wharf, $ 87a — do. free. of garlic, $6 12 a — —Phila- 
delphia do. 4 mos, $6 12a — —Fredericksburg, lowl’d 4 


inos, $6 00.2612 —Alexandria, wharf mountain,—85 87 a | mould hoard h 


-— —Georgetown, $6 12 a 6 25—Rictimond Canal, $6 12 a 
6 25—do. City, $7 00—Potersburgh, City Mills, $6 00 a 642 
—do. Country $5 87 a 6 00—Genesee, common, eash, $6.62 a 
— — do fancy brands $6 69a 6 75— Ohio. via Canal, 
$6 25 a 6 37—Indian Meal in bbls., $3 00.a 3 25. 


PROVISIONS. Sales by auction, 400 bbls Western 
Clear Pork, 10 75 a $11 37;.412 do Mess, 8 25 a $3 5u; 


At} 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


HERBACIOUS PLANTS. 
The present time, is the most suitable for removing Per- 
ennial plants. 


transported to any distance with safety. 
April 27 JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 








| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 





_In using this machine, the farmer may be certain that 
his. seed is put into the ground, and at the same time 
in the best possible manner. 


acre of land and not sow a single seed ; but not sowith 
this; it is so constructed that it cannot possibly clog. 
| In using this sower, the farmer can save one half ef 
his seed, and do the work at less than one quarter the 


expense of the common way of sowing, and have it 


e? 
drops the seed, covers it over and rolls them down. 
It. will sow any kind of Garden Seeds ; say Ruta Baga, 

_ Mange! Wartzel, Turnips, Carrots, Beets, Parsnips, On- 

lions, &c. For sale at the New England Agricultural 

Warehouse and Seed Store, Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar 

ket street, by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

April 20 





= sj 


HOWARDS IMPROVED 


EASY DRAUGHT PLUUGH, 


nd workmanship of these Pfoughs; the mould heard 
been so formed as to lay the furrow completely oser 
| turning’ in every particle of grass or siubble, and ieavine the 
ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 
as be a very much increased, so that the 
| Plough works with the greatest ease, both wath respect to 
| the holding and the team. The Committee at the late trial 
| of Ploughs at Worcester, say, 

| 


| we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 


} 


do. do. ordinary, $7 37; 390 do Prime, $6 12; 37 do Clear, | pecin with Mr. Howarp’s.” 


old, $9 75; 60 do Mess do7 75 a 87 87; 121 do Prime, 84 a| 


412; 


Beet— Mess, 4 110. new bbl. $3 00 2 950—Navy—$3 00 a | 


-—~—No. 1, 87 24.47 60—do Prime $475 a 5 00—Pork— 
Extra clear, 4 mo. bbl. $12 a — —do Clear $11 a — 
—do Mess $8 25 a 850 —do Prime €6 25 a 6 50—do Mess 
from other States 8 25 a 8 50. ‘ 

WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place ef ex- 
portation shall not exceed 8 cts. per pound, free. All where- 
ef the value exceeds 8 cis. per pound, 32 per ct.-ad. val. and 
4 cts. per pound. 

The sales of this article have been during the past week, 
to a very limited extent, and prices are still unsettled. 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, |b. 47 a 50 v.--Amer- 
tean full blood, do 43 a.45--Do. 3-4 do 38 a 40--Do. 1-2do 
83 a 35--1-4 and common do 29 a 30 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 25-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 13-—Bengasi do 
8 a 10—Saxony, clean, — Buenos Ayres unpicked,7 a 10— 
do. do. picked, 12 a £6—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 37 
a 40—No. | do. do. do. 34 a 36—No. 2 do do do 24a 26— 
No. 3 do do do 15 a 20. 

HOPS. The market continues The same for priees as re- 
ported last weck. 

Ist sort, Mass. 1841 per lb 8 a 10O— —2d dodo do 6 #8. 

HAY, per ton, $18 to 22—Eastern Sorewed 813 to 18 

CHEESE-—Shipping and 4 meal, 4 to 6c.—New 5 to8. 
EGGS, 12 a 16. 


At the above mentioned trial the. Howard -Pleugh ¢/id 
more work, with the same pewer of team, than any olher 
plough exhibtted. No other turned more than twentyse:en 
| and one half inehes, to- the 112 -Ihs. draught, while the 

Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team ! ‘all acknowledge that Howard's 
ae are anuch the strongest and most substantistly 
made. 


There has heen quite an improvement made’en. the shne, 
or land side of this Plongh, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secures 
the mould hoard and landside together, and strergthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from @6 to $15. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking wp with four cattle, will cost about 
810 50, and with cutter i, with wheeleand cutter, $2 60 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehorise and Seéd Store, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


April 20 
PEAR AND PLUM STOCKS. 
For sale by SAMUEL POND, Cambridgeport. Also, 
Asparagus roots. : April 20. 





The subscribers will furnish 20 fine species | 
for 85, packed in moss, in such a manner that they can be | 


WILLIS’'S LATEST IMPROVED SEED SOWER. | 


‘ | 
: 3 There has been a great | 
difficulty in machines for sowing garden.seeds; they | 
are very apt to clog up, and the farmer might go over an | 


done in a much better manner; it opens the furiow, | 


“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Plouyhs’ 


| the inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy to work, | 
29 | try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard orroc/.y, | ‘Trees. Also, a great variety of Scions cut from fruit bear- 


FRUIT, ORNAMENTAL TREES, &c. 
NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK, 

Of Peach, Pear, Plum and Cherry Treee, 
a collection unrivalled in any former year, for ex- 
tensive numbers of fine trees, of new and finest 
kinds. Large additions of new, valuable, or 
| eae, beautiful, are just received from Europe. 
Gooseberries of first quality, Apples, Quinces, Graps 
| Vines, Raspberries, Currents, Strawberries, &c. The new 
abridged and descriptive Catalogue for 1842, will be sent to 
j all who apply. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Honeysuckles, &c. Splen 
did varieties of double yellow Harrison and other Roses— 
(of Tree Ponies, of Heibareous Ponies, and other flower- 
ing Plants—of double Dahlias, &c., Rhubarb of first rate 
newest kinds, Cockspur, Thorns, &c. 
All orders addressed to the subscriber, will be promptly 
; attended to, and Trees when so ordered, will be securely 
| packed in mats and moss for safe transpert to all distant 
| places by land or sea, and delivered in the city free of charge, 
| for transportation by the wagon which is sent thither daily, 
, or orders may be left at the stand, at No. 44 Congress street, 

Boston. WILLIAM KENRICK 

Hill, Newton. 





Nonantum 
March 9. eptt2thJune 
| GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS, 
| JOSEPH BRECK & CO. have received their full supply 
of Garden and Field Seeds, which they warrant to be pure 
and fresh, as follows: 
Karly Cedo Nulli Peas. 
Warwick du. 
Dwarf do. 
“Washington do. | 
“Frame do, 
Blue Imperial de, | 
| Marrow/fat, &c. 
White Altringham Carrot. 
Long Orange do. | 


| Early Hern do. 

Mange! Wurtzel Beet 

Sugar do, 

Long Red Go. 

Early Turnip do. 

Ruta Baga. 

Turnips in great variety. 

| Early and Late Beans of 
sorts. 


“ 





SEED BARLEY, AND OATS. 
For saleat No. 52 North Market st., a prime lot of Seed 
Jarley. Also English Oats. J. BRECK & CO. 
Boston, April 6. 





APPLE STOCKS. * 
The subscribers offer for sale 10,000 fine Apple 
Stocks two vears old. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO, No. 51 North Market 
st. Boston. April 6. 


FRUIT TREES. _ 
A prime lot of large size Apple; Pear, and Plum trees, for 

sale bysJ. BRECK & CU.,, No. 62 North Market et 

March 30, 1842. 


GUASS SEEDS. 
Northern and Southern Clover Seed—White Dutch do, 
— Lucerne — Herds Grass— Red Top—Orchard Grass— Fowl 
Meadow Grass— Oat Grass, &c. Millet, Rape, Canary and 
Hemp Seed.  L-very variety of seed for Agricultural or 
| Horticultural purposes, may be obtained at the Agricultural 
| Establishment, No. 52 North Market street, Boston. 
| March 9. 





FRUIT TREES. 
For sale at the Pomological Garden, Salem, Mass., a 
choice co'lection of Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, and Peach 








Apply by mail to the Superintendant. 
ROBERT MANNING. 
3w 


| ing Trees 


Salem, April 6, 1842: 


— MUCK MANUAL. 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., The Muck Man- 
ual for Farmers. By Dr S. L. Dana; price $1. 

Boston, April 13. 





CAMBRIDGEPORT NURSERY. 


SAMUEL POND, Nurseryman, Columbia 

street, Cambridgeport, Mass. Hus for sale a 

choice assortment of FRUIT TREES, 

SHRUBS, ROOTS, and VINES, 

among them are the best varieties of Apple, 

Pear, l’lum, Cherry, Peach, Apricot, Grapevines, Asparagus, 

Rhubarb, Pear stocks, Apple do., Plum co. , Currants, Goose- 

herries, Raspberries, &c. Trees of an extra size always on 
hand. March 22. 


APPLE SCIONS. 


The subscriber can supply very large and thrifty scions 
of the following kinds, Baldwin, Greeniug, River, Porter, 
Nonesuch, Pearmain, Sweetings, &e. &c. Also, a few of 
the choice kinds of Pears and Plums. Orders left at J. 
BRECK & Co., or at the counting room of the subscriber, 
85 Washington st., Boston, or sent by mail, to Brighton, will 
be promptly attended to. JAMES L. L. F. WARREN, 








April 6. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE TEMPERANCE STANDARD. 
Ain :—“ Ye mariners of England.” 


Lift up, lift up the standard, 

And plant it near the well! 

And, gathered underneath its folds, 
A choral anthem swell! 

The anthem that is set in praise 
Of brooks and cisterns sing ! 

Give one strain to the rain, 

Give another to the spring ;— 
Yea, give a chorus loud and long 
To aqueduct and spring. 


Green hills and smiling valleys ! 

Ye once were red with gore, 

When Freedoni’s thunders o’er you rolled, 
And broke along our shore. 

The holy skies have poured their rains, 
And sifted down their snows, 

Till the stain of the slain, 

That beneath your turf repose, 

Is washed away, and the sods are clean, 
Where the martyred brave repose. 


Even so will ice and water 

Make clean our living clay ;— 

Then let them grace our festive board 

On Independence day ;— 

The day that tells us of the blood 

That was, like water, poured 

From their veins, on the plains 

Where our fathers grasped the sword, 
Where the cumbrous sheath was thrown away, 
And flashed the freeman’s sword. 


Ye heroes of the bottle, 

Who “ bumper” every toast, 

Who keep your wine in cobwebs wrapped, 
And make its age your boast, 

The oldest wine your vaults-have known 
From press or vat to flow, 

Is new to the dew 

That six thousand years ago 

Came down to fill our cups, one night, 

Six thousand years ago. 


Ye champions of cold water, 

Who quaff the drink divine, 

Who’ve given your rum and brandy o’er, 
And bid adieu to wine, 

The bottles that ye crack to-day, 

By God's own hand are given ; 

Some in earth have their birth, 

And some are made in heaven; 

The granite rock and spring are those, 
And these the clouds of heaven. 


Then vp the Temperance standard ! 
And plant it by the well, 

And, shaded by its waving folds, 

A choral anthem swell ! 

The anthem that is set to chime 
With babbling waters sing, 

Give one strain to the rain, 

Give another to the spring, 

Yea, give a chorus Joud and long, 
To aqueduct and spring! 





Dr. ————, of the army, remarked the other 
day, speaking of his professional brotherhood, “that 
though not actually called upon to expose them- 
selves in battle, he presumed that there were none 
of them who did not stand ready, whenever occa- 
sion required it, to bleed for their country.” 





Eggs were recently sold in the Cincinnati mar- 
ket at three and a half cents per dozen. 





Curious Arts.—Some friend has sent us through | 


| the post office, the following useful recipes, which | 


if genuine—and we see no reason to doubt—are | 
truly valuable, as well as curious. He has our’ 
thanks. | 

1, A Water-proof ‘Glue.—Melt common glue in| 
the smallest possible quantity of water, and add by | 
drops linseed oil that has been rendered drying by | 
having a emall .quantity of litharge boiled in it; | 
the glue being briskly stirred when the oil is added. | 

2. Glue will resist water to a considerable ex-| 
tent by being dissolved in skimmed milk. 

3. The addition of finely levigated chalk toa 
solution of common glue in water, strengthens it, 
and renders it suitable for signs or other work that 
is exposed to the weather. 

4. A glue (or cement) that will hold against fire 
or water, may be made by mixing and boiling to- 
gether linseed oil and quick lime. This mixture 
must be reduced to the consistence of soft putty 
and then spread on tin plates and dried in the 
shade, where it will dry very hard. This may af- 
terwards be melted like commun glue, and must be 
used while hot.—American Mechanic. 





Slander.—It is a poor sou) that cannot bear slan- 
der. No decent man can get along without it; at 
least none that are actively engaged in the strug- 
gle of business life. Have youa bad fellow in 
your employment, and discharge him, he goes 
round and slanders you; refuse another a very 
modest boon which he has asked, he goes round 
and slanders you; let your conduct be such as to 
create the envy of another, he goes round and slan- 
ders you. In fine, as we said before, we would 
not give a cent for a person who is not slandered : 
it shows that he is either a milksop or a fool. No, 
no—earn a bad name by a bad fellow, (and you 
can easily do so by correct conduct)—it is the only 
way to prove that you are entitled to a good one. 
—™M. Y. Tattler. 


Too true. What a wotld. 





“T amold enough” says Smollet, in a letter to 
his friend Farrack, “to have seen’ and observed 
that we are all playthings of fortune, and that it 
depends upon something as insignificant and pre- 
carious as the tossing up of a halfpenny, whether a 
man rises to influence and honors, or continues to 
hia last day struggling with the difficulties and 
disgraces of life.” 


Had you have lived longer, Mr Smollet, or had 
you looked deeper into society, you would have 
found that each virtue and each vice gets its own 
reward, as certainly as the stone that is thrown up- 
ward, is drawn back to the earth. God’s moral 
laws are as faithfully executed as those by which 
he acts in the natural world. Be faithful—faithful 
to God and man, you will have a rich reward—Eb. 
N. E. Far. 








A flippant young man observed in the presence | 
of Dr. Parr, that he never believed any thing he | 
could not understand. “Then yours must be the | 
very shortest creed of any man’s I know,” remarked 
the Dr. 





A shallow aspirant to literary distinction pre- 
‘sented the learned and facetious Dr. Porson a copy | 
of one of his productions, with the remark that “ it 
would be read when Shakspeare was forgotten.” | 


“ Yes,” replied the Dr., “and not till then.” | 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c 


The Proprietors of the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store No. 61 and 52 North Market street, 
would inform their customers and the public generally that 
they have on hand the most extensive assortment of Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Tools to be found in the United 
States. Part of which are the following : 


1000 Howard’s Patent Cast! 100 doz. Cast Stee! Shovels. 
a“ 


iron Ploughs. 150 Common do. 
300 Common do. do, 100 “ Spades. 
200 Cultivators. 500 * Grass Scythes. 
100 Greene’s Straw Cutters.) 300 “ Patent Snaiths. 
50 Willis’ = do. do. 200 “ Cemmon do. 
100 Common do. do. 500 “ Hay Rakes. 
100 Willis’ Patent Corn} 200 “ Garden do. 

Shellers. 200 “ Manure Forks. 


50Common do~— do. | 300 “ Hay do. 
2u0 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 600 Pair Trace Chains. 
50 ‘“ Vegetable Cutters} 100 “ Truck do. 
50 Common do. do. 100 Draft do. 
200 Hand Corn Mills. 500 Tieup do. 
200 Grain Cradles. 50 doz. Halter do. 
100 Ox Yokes. 1000 yards Fence do. 
1500 Doz- Scythe Stones. 25 Grind Stones on rolless. 
3000 * Austin’s Rifles, 
March 17. 





SEEDS FOR HOT BEDS. _ 

The subscribers offer for sale a ry variety of Vegeta- 
ble Seeds desirable for the Hot bed, as follows, 

Nonpariel Cabbage. Early Cauliflower. 
Early Hope do. * Broccoli, of sorts. 
Early Synot’s Cucumber. Celery, superior sorts. 
Fine Long Green do. Sweet Marjorum. 

Egy Plant. 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., at the New Eng 
land Agricultural Warehouse, No 81 and 52 North Market 
Street, Boston. March 9. 
FLOWER SEEDS. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO., Nos. 51 and 52 North Mas 
ket street, offer for sale their usual variety of Flower Seeds, 
comprising all that are desirable for cultivation. 

Boston, March 9ih, 1842. 




















FOR SALE, 


A few pairs of Mackay and Berkshire PIGS, from 2 to ¢ 
months old. E. PHINNEY. 
Lexington, Feb. 9. 





TYE UP CHAINS. 


Just received by 500 Chains for tyeing up Cattle. 

These chains, introduced by E. H. Dersy, Esq. of Salers, 
and Col. Jacques, for the purpose of securing cattle to tha 
stall, are found te be the safest and most convenient made 
of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion. 








DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS. 


‘400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 

200 ‘“ Truck and leading Chains. 

200 “ Draft Chains. For sale by J. BRECK & CO., 
No. 52 North Market st. 


FENCE CHAINS. 
Just received from England, 10,000 feet Chains, suitable 

for Fences or other purposes. For sale by J. BRECK & 

CO., No. 52 North Market st. April 21 








SITUATION WANTED 
AS GARDNER—by one that has served a regular ap- 
prenticeship in Europe, and has had seven years’ experience 
in this country. The best of reference-given. Address J. 
D. at this office. March 9. 





SUN DIALS. 


Just received a few of Sheldon & Mooré’s, Sun Dials, a 
very neat and useful article for the purpose of giving the time 
of day in the garden or field. Price 75 cents. For sale by 
J. BRECK § CO., No 5! and 62 North Market St. 

Sept 1. 

——_—__—__ 





cD 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
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FUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS. 








